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THE IDIOT BOY. 
A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 





Original. 





Jcu1aN. How joyously, my Ellen, do the waves 
Plash on those moon-gilt rocks, which shine afar! 
How softly curl the eddies round their tops! 

But ah, they 
When in the evenings of my boyish days, 

From home I strolled, — not heeding time — listening 
To forest birds, whose wild, complaining notes 

Held with my thoughts a sweet acquaintanceship. 

Then through the weft of these low-whispering boughs, 
Which now the cool breeze haunts, would I look out 
Upon the silver sea, to catch the gleams 

Of yon low moon, disporting on the waves. — 
I knew nor pain, nor grief, nor sorrow, then 
The stars shone out and vivified my soul; 

The music of the winds stole on my ear 

With dallying sweetness ; — and e’en Nature’s 
Far lovelier than the cloistered walls of home, 
Seemed to invite me to her holy shrines. 

But time and absence, sorrow and the world 
Have chilled my feelings since we parted last ; 


shine not now, as they were wont, 


self, 


See! how the clouds are gilded by the moon, 

Which sails in silence through the blue profound. 

That boatman’s silvery oar-blade flashing out, 

Reminds me of a tale, told long ago 

By an old man, whose heart, indeed, was kind. 

It is a tale I had well-nigh forgot ; 

But list! Tl tell it thee. Dispel thy grief. 
Jvnian. Iwill not grieve! but since my late return, 

Memory has been too busy with her scenes, —- 

Casting dim phantoms on the mind’s frail glass, 

Already darkened by the thronging crowd 

Which grey Experience has summoned there. 

Go on, sweet Ellen — tell the tale ! 

And I will lend a close, attentive ear 

To what thou may’st relate. 


Go on! 


ELLen. Well, well then 
1 will relate the tale as it was told, 
Although I shall not give such feelings forth 
As that old man whose heart it strangely moved ; 
For he well knew and dearly loved the boy — 
Yes, loved him as a parent does his child. 
The youth of whom I speak — an idiot born — 
Was in the city nurtured, mid the noise’ 
And pomp, and bustle of the gay and proud. 
In early childhood, often would he walk 
Hour after hour, the clattering streets along, 
And gather out with wanton industry 
The shining pebbles from the stone-paved streets: 
And these he placed within a little pouch 
Suspended on his breast. Such was the task 
Which daily he pursued ; and when the rain 
Ceased pouring down, aside the stony street, 
In some slant groove where the clear waters passed, 
With joyous wonder he would bathe his feet, 
And smiling, gaze upon the leaping rill. 
And sometimes, too, he would retreat away 
In gentle ‘haste, to shun the careless wheel 
Which swiftly passed close by his little feet, 
Then turn again unto his former place — 
Mocking the pigeons whom he so much loved, 
And whem he often fed with liberal hand. 
Oft too the scoffs of thoughtless men and boys 
Drove him away, in tears to weep alone." 





{ JULIAN. 
No help-mate in his woe? no hand of love, 


To free him from such boyish wantonness ? 

An aged mother was his broken staff, 
And she was daily moving towards the grave. 

*T is said, that when she died, he sat two nights 


3 ELLEN. 





These scenes, unchanged themselves, are changed to me, 


And all is wrapt in solemn shades of gloom. ‘ 
Firen. Oh! Julian, yield not thus to gloomy thoughts. 


Had he no friends, to shield him from such fate? || 
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|convineed, was the true foundation, 
| Superstructure of eminence, in the profession of Medi- 
This study, then, I pursued, with an | 
Ambition || 
| Was ever a ruling passion in my bosom, only second in | | The subject was not, as was customary, 


jc ine and Surgery. 








And days, foodless, and watching by her side ; 
And when they buried her, he moaned in grief, 
And with his slender hands concealed his eyes, — 
Then to the country he was sent away 

By one who pitied him. And when, at first, 

He looked upon the woods and cottages, 

He wildly ran about; and quick his eyes 

Sought out each simple thing with eagerness. 

But soon all mystery seemed cleared to him, 

So that he walked the beach to gather out 

As was his habit in the city’s streets, 

The polished shells and pebbles from the sand ; 
And sometimes on the pale, blue, watery deep 

Iie paddled in a miserable skiff. 

One night, when yon round moon had chased away 
All heaven’s most beautiful stars, save one — 
That one, the evening star, thrice beautiful ! 

He sat at rest upon his oar, and gazing down 

Into the mysterious deep below. 

Voiceless, awhile he gazed, as though he saw 

A brilliant gem, deep — deep, far down the sea. 
He plunged! the waters rippled o’er his head, 
And all who ever knew the idiot boy, 

Say, that he saw reflected from the sky 

The Evening Star, and thought to grasp its form! 
Perchance ’t was so: to such it may be given 
Spiritually in that bright orb to dwell! 


Jvutran. Yes! it were not strange that it should be so! 
Perhaps each mind is destined for some star ; 
For they are worlds that swing in boundless space 
Unreachable, but through the gate of death. 
So thought philosophers in ages past, 
So may they think in ages yet to come ! 
But let that pass. It is a mystery 
Sealed from the eyes of mortals here below. 


+ 


ELten. Oh Julian, stars will one day fall from heaven ! 
Ah! who will dwell in those ill-fated stars ? 
Ls. 3 





HENRY PORSON 


fection to his corporeal frame. There every thing is 
perfect: symmetry, and arrangement the most consum- 
mate, are every where seen displayed; nought is incom-, 
plete, nought is wanting, nothing is superfluous. The 
complications, and most minute portions of this wonder- 
ful machine, in my unrufiled moments, it was my delight 
to study, with a deep and holy sense of reverence and 
wonder; but there were hours, and nights, yes, times, in 
the deathlike silence of the midnight noon, when all 
around me were buried in slumber, during which, with 
a fiendish delight, that on recollection I shudder at with 
unspeakable horror, I would gloat over the mangled 
limbs of some noble, lovely or manly form. The inani- 
mate remains of strength and beauty, were often pros- 
trate before me, and as my dissecting knife sunk into 
the firm or the already corrupting flesh, I felt a horrid 
thrill of triumph in the thought, that, however loveliness 
in woman’s shape had scorned, deserted and betrayed 
me, or subtlety and strength triumphed over me, or mere 
outward form mocked me in its triumphant rivalry, ‘ To 
| this complexion it should come at last.’ 








One night — it was in December, —the storm had in- 
creased to a hurricane, and the wind howled drearily 
through the deserted streets of the large and crowded 
jcity, when two fellow students and myself sallied forth 
|from our nocturnal studies, with the design of proceed- 
| ing to a room, where a few of us met, for prosecuting 
| private dissections, and where was a subject, which the 
| resurrectionman, in our employment, had previously in- 
| formed us he had procured from one who supplied him 
with corpses from Ireland. The hours of midnight were 
‘the only ones which we could devote to these unhallowed 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| pursuits, when the surrounding neighborhood was hush- 
‘ed to rest; for the repugnance of the lower ranks to ana- 





Tue only resource I had, to ease the perpetual fever- 


ish throbbing of my blighted heart, was to plunge with, | 
jit possible, deeper eagerness, into the study of the most || 
| revolting 
| intimately connected with that which necessity had now | have been his station, — in nearly the same light as they 
| determined me upon making my profession. 
known and unfriended in G 

| which I had resorted, from motives 
my, in preference to other schools of greater reputation) imate form stretched before me, felt, as the wintry winds 
though not perliaps of superior excellence — hence pleas-|| sighed mournfully among the alleys and chimney tops, a 
‘urable society was denied to me; and, although I had 
| possessed the means of frequenting public places of||never shrunk, although I often trembled ; 


and mysterious branches of the science more | 
I was un-| 


, to the University of| 
of necessary econo-| 


tempted me. <A profound knowledge of anatomy, I felt 


on which to reara 


| ardor and enthusiasm nearly akin to madness. 


its sway over me to that of love. 


excel in whatever [ attempted, and I felt my constant 


tomical investigation, as it is generally conducted, 

|| greater in Scotland than, in any other al of 
|| the world. They look with a holy horror on the viola- 
tor of sepulchres, and regard him who disturbs the re- 


pose of one in his narrow bed,— however humble may 


perhaps, 


|would a murder. 1 was never superstitious, but I have 
‘often, when, in the silent I was en- 


gaged in examining the organic structure of some inan- 


hours of midnight, 
|| 


| sensation of fear, deep and painful, but not cowardly. I 
thus proving, 


amusement, there were none sufficiently attractive to a|| What I have long be lieved, that there is a courage in con- 
cultivated mind encouraged in that vast, and, in its taste 
;and manners, truly suburban city, as would at all have 


nection with fear; and that they are cowards, in com- 
|parison, who have never known terror, to those who 
have — but have also conquered and surmounted it. The 
wretch whom we were forced to employ as our procurer, 
was too much stupified, by his evening potations, to have 


| 


| prepared the room, for our reception, where we were 


| accustomed to meet. It was cheerless, cold and gloomy. 


ready laid out 


1 was determined to| | for our inspection; and no candles could be procured. 


| The lanthorn of Grimsby, such was our drunken porter’s 


| devotion to study, to a certain extent, supersede the 0d name, was our cnly guide through the palpable obscure 


‘ter remembrances which, in every unemployed moment, 


|I felt crowding, with overw helming force, upon my soul. 
| Shall I confess it too? in the misanthropy of my blasted 
| hopes and expectations, I loathed the living man, and 
looked with bitter scorn on the mental powers of which 
|he so proudly boasts the possession, yet so miserably || 
[perverts the use, to the purposes of deceit, oppression 
The hand of Omnipotence, however 


land selfishness. 


crooked and distorted man may contrive to shape his 
own heart and dispositions, has given mechanical per-| 


|!of our garret, the darkness of which, it faintly and fear- 
fully illuminated. My fellow students, in these cireum- 
istances, declined entering upon their investigation for 
ithat night, but I was forced to persevere, from being 
jengaged in the composition of an essay on the diseases 
lof the heart, —alas! how well calculated was I, from 
|experience, to dilate on a certain class of these diseases, 
The 
|time allowed for the finishing of my paper required, that 
jhot a moment’s delay should take place in prosecuting 


| which are beyond the physician’s art or inquiries ! 
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some of the researches, upon which its conclusions 
were tobe founded. I therefore determined upon re- 
maining, though alone, and ill accommodated; and 
when the others had departed, after trimming, as well 
as I could, the miserable glimmering lamp in Grimsby’s 
lanthorn, he lying asleep in the lobby leading to the 
apartment, I untied the sack, which lay in a corner, and 
there found the corpse of a female, of more than ordin- 
ary stature. It was closely wrapped up in the habili- 
ments of the grave; and, after the fashion of foreign 
countries, had a wreath of artificial flowers twined 
around the brow. This struck me as remarkable, for it 
had been brought over from Ireland by Grimsby, who 
arrived in G———-— on the morning of that very day. 
As I lifted it up the hand was uncovered. It was a 
model of form, and seemed as if it had been framed of 
alabaster by Chantrey’s matchless chisel. It wes thin, 
but not emaciated—and though slender, yet uniformly 
smail. It told of the youth and beauty of her, who had 
once ruled its motion. Never had I seen the hand of any 
but one, that could at all equal it in graceful beauty. 
‘ That one,’ said I to myself, ‘made the bounties of her 
charity, like biessings from the Deity, by the very man- 
ner in which her lovely hand dispensed them. Often, 
when it has accidentally touched me, has it thrilled my 
frame with exquisite sensations. That hand—it has 
been pressed in mine, but it shall be so no more; it has 
been sealed with the warm kisses of a love that must 
wax cold. That hand— but ere this it is, I fear, —I al- 
most frantically hope — another’s — and for ever !’ 

After I had finished this monclogue, still too deeply 
absorbed in the memories to which these words gave 
rise, and the thoughts they expressed, to attend to what 
I was engaged in—I unconsciously proceeded to uncov- | 
er the face of the corpse, which I had stretched on the 
table before me. This done, I paused, whilst my hand 
rested upon the cold features of the female form, and in- 
ternally revolved in my memory the wild and agonizing, 
yet still cherished reflections, which the train of thought | 
I had fallen into, had revived, in all the freshness of re- 
cency. I pictured out to myself, in vivid colors, my 
home — my native home —my boyish haunts, and her, 
who was the sun of these, that threw radiance and beauty 
round them. I lived again on that balmy eve in June, 
when on the banks of the softly flowing ——, I knelt, 
and vowed, and told my passion te Louisa, and hung 
with rapturous and impatient ardor on the half stifled 
words that escaped her lips, which told, more eloquently 
than if they had been pronounced with studied grace, 
that I had won her heart in losing my own. All the an- 
guish of hope deferred—all the agony of disappoint- 
ment were now forgotten. To me it was, at this mo- 
ment, as if slander had never spit its venom on my fame. 
as if fortune had never deserted me; as if Lonisa still 
lived, and lived fcr me, in mine own green isle of the 
ocean ; as if she had never been forced —but hilf re- 
luctantly, alas,! deceived and doubting — away to her 
native Switzerland, to be the wife of Fabier. She stood 
and smiled before me—smiled as she was wont to do, 
while her auburn tresses hung over her swanlike neck, 
and marble bosom. in all the yellow lustre of a saintly 
hale. Shesmiled again upon me—approvingly, and 
with more of mirth than was her custom, light-hearted 
though she was. I stretched cut my arms to clasp her 
to my panting bosom, into which she seemed ready to 
drop. My hand was removed from the face of the 
corpse, but my eye unconsciously wandered towards it. 
The dream was broken; the vision had passed away! 
Wild —senseless — breathless, horror seized upon me 
— Oh God! who chastenest thy sinful children, what 
did I ever doto deserve aught —aught like that! Ed- 
ward! it was Louisa that lay dead before me! The 
form I had essayed to clasp, was lifeless clay, —the 
smile that cheered me in vision, was changed to the 
silent composure of real death! 

I again looked, doubtingly, and hopingly: a moment’s 
glance convinced me of the dreadful rapidity. Too — 
too deeply were those features —lovely,—how lovely 
even in death!—engraven on my memory, too much 
were they separated from every recollection and associ- 
‘ation, save their own, to admit of a moment’s mistake. 





every limb of my body trembled in convulsive agitation. 
The big drops of moisture which exuded, from every 
pore of my frame, as if I had been crushed to pieces, 
poured down my breast and brow in cold and clammy 
streams. I felt within as if my mental parts became 
material and were dragged from my bosom, while my 
heart-strings were strained and cracked by legions of 
fiends, to whom my imagination assigned no shape, but 
left in airy and awfui indefiniteness. The hoarse growl 
of Grimsby’s disturbed slumbers, and the wild sepnichral 
moan of the wind, and rattling of the rain, as if on 
grave stones, gave a voice to the silent horrors of the 
scene. Nature sunk beneath the struggle. and I fainted 
away. 

What time elapsed, while I was in this state, I never 
knew. On recovering sensibility, I doubted the reality 
of what had taken place, and fancied it, as I lay on the 
floor, to have been some frightful dream. “The glim- 
mering and expiring lamp, and the hard boards on which 
I lay, however, told me where I was. I started up with 
frenzied haste to resolve my doubts. Louisa still lay 
before me in sweet and unruffled — beautiful repose. I 
(now believed it was she, as I. printed warm — feverish 
| kisses on her clay cold lips, which yet showed no symp- 
itoms of decay: the worm, less remorseless than death, 
‘his provider, had refrained, as yet, from banqueting on 
jsuch beauty! Horror had now given place to grief, and 
|the comparative tranquility of the latter emotion, sug- 
gested and permitted the asking of myself, how this ca- 
itastrophe had happened — how — where — and —smiile 
‘not at the thought,— why had Louisa died! It must 
|have been in peace; no agonies had left their wrinkles 


,on her brow, and fixed features; no loathsome or violent 
\(lisease had impaired their beauty. Again, and again I 
|questioned myself where had she died, whom I believed 
that moment in France. How here? by what inysteri- 





lous chain of circumstances has this taken place? In- 
creasing, — aggravated, — despairing agony, was the 
|only response to which these questions gave birth. My 
agitation every moment increased; my brain throbbed, 
and my breast heaved with intolerable pain. Oh! how 
I longed that they would burst, and make me happy, as 
the quiet corpse before me —because, like it, insensible! 
I threw myself on the body of Louisa — She was mine, 
though but in death; and while I pillowed my head upon 
her cold, éold bosom, I groaned defiance at the fate which 
had dared to separate us. The garments of the grave 
were turned aside from her breast, by my convulsive ag- 
itation, and thus revealed, tied closely to her left side — 
lto her heart, her once warm beating heart—a picture. 
I knew it well — it had been mine — it was the likeness 
of myself! What volumes of unspeakable meaning 
this discovery laid open to me! What thoughts then 
flashed upon my soul! Louisa, in her latest hour, had 
loved me. Inthe pangs of death, the pictured image of 
one, who doated on her, had cheered — had soothed — 
had consoled her! The current of her affections had 
returned to their early channel. The mist of doubt and 
of slander had passed from before her gaze—I tasted — 
I quaffed at that moment the joy of despair! My hoarded 
love gushed out, from the heart’s core, with overwhelm- 
ing and resistless force. It carried reason and recollec- 
tion before it, and I clasped Louisa’s senseless form to 
my palpitating bosom, wildly exclaiming ‘ Mine,— now 
for ever mine, Louisa!’ 


* e * o * ® * * s 


A blank eccupies the space which should record the 
two succeeding years of my life—a _ feariul void 
occurs in that, as weil as in ray memory. 

* * * * * * * * e 


I have since learned that, on the return of day, I was 
discovered sitting, in vacant wildness of mien, upon the 
floor of the apartment, clasping Louisa’s body to my 
heart and supporting her stiffened frame. It was found 
nearly impossible to separate us. My grasp was conyul- 
sive, and the only words I uttered were ‘Mine — now 
for ever mine, Louisa!’ The portrait, bound with de- 
voted love near her heart, told in part our story to those 
who took an interest in my fate. The likeness had been 


which it speaks of, that in spite of death took place be- 
twixt Louisa and him who had vowed never to be anoth- 
er’s — we were sent to my friends in Ireland, and it re- 
quired the force of many men to tear me away from her 
coffin on our arrival there, and after the process of cor- 
ruption, which had so long, more tender than her parent’s 
delayed in pity its destructive march, would pause no 
longer. 

I was placed in a receptacle for lunatics, where, I am 
told my rage and despair were frightfully ungovern- 
able when I found that Iwas alone. A straw bundle 
became my companion, and the repository of the rivers 
of texrs which I would oftenshed. They were frequent- 
ly tears of joy, as I'strained the yielding but inanimate 
heap, which I pictured to myself as Louisa, to my bosom, 
incessantly exclaiming, ‘ Mine, now for ever mine!’ [| 
was restored to reason by overhearing a relative repeat 
in my presence the soothing story of Louisa’s death and 
love. She had detected the treachery of Fabier; had 
probed his calumnies to the bottom, and had endeavored 
to show him, to her credulous parents, in his true and 
native colors. They doubted —disbelieved her asser- 
tions, and forced on the preparation for her nuptials with 
him. She gently smiled at their determined haste. She 
knew that before even the period they accelerated she 
wonld be the bride of death—a spouse less fearful to 
her than was Fabier, Her physicians soon found it need- 
ful for the recovery of her health, to prescribe her to re- 
turn to the moist climate of Ireland, where she had been 
reared in her infancy. She expressed her happiness on 
learning the purpose of her parents of proceeding thither, 
rejoicing that she would sleep in the Green Isie, the 
|birth-place of her Henry, ind of her love. She never 
|heped to see him; for it had been cruelly told her, that 
‘he was obliged to fly from the vengeance of his country’s 
laws, — yet she now doubted not his perfect innocence. 

Scarcely had her parents arrived at their old residence, 
}when the spirit of hope and expectation, that had cheer- 
led and strengthened her on her journey, withdrew its 
pleasing support. She had arrived et her destination — 
at the scene of the nativity of her love—the home of 
her heart, —and she was contented. 

Her last request was, to be suffered to keep my picture 
near her eye in the hour of death, and to have it, as her 
companion, next her heart, during her slumber in her 
grave, which she wished should be on the very spot, 
| where first I revealed my passion. Her wishes were 
granted, and, spite of the sacrilegious hands that disin- 
terred her, she there rests again—and for ever, while 
the earth treasures in its bosom its weary children. 
There is room made in her sepulchre for me. I ordered 
itso. Oh! when shall Heaven permit me to become its 
tenant !’ 








THE DEAF POSTILLION. 


In the month of January, 1804, Joey Duddle, a well- 
;|known postillion on the North Ruad, caught cold by 
|sleeping without his night-cap; deafness was, eventual- 
ily, the consequence; and, as it will presently appear, a 
| young fortune-hunter lost twenty-thousand pounds, and 
|a handsome wife, through Joey Duddle’s indiscretion, in 
vomiting, on one fatal occasion, to wear his sixpenny 
| woollen night-cap. 

Joey did not discontinue driving, after his misfortune ; 
| his eyes and his spurs were, generally speaking, of more 
| weility in his monotonous avocation tha: his ears. His 
|stage was, invariably, nine miles up the road, or ‘a 
|short fifteen’ down towards Gretna; and he had re- 
| peated his two rides so often, that he could have gone 
|over the ground blindfold. People in chaises are rarely 
|given to talking with their postillions: Joey knew, by 
experience, what were the two or three important ques- 
|tions in posting, and the usual times and places when 
and where they were asked; and he was always prepar- 
,ed with the proper answers. At those parts of the road, 
| where objects of interest to strangers occurred, Joey fa- 
;ced about on his saddle, and if he perceived the eyes of 
|his passangers fixed upon him, their lips in motion, and 
their fingers pointing towards a gentleman’s seat; a fer- 
itile valley, a beautiful stream, or a fine wood, he nat- 








correct and striking. "We—yes we, — how I yet wildly 





I was speechless with wonder — every nerve vibrated — 





doat on the plurality of that word, and the conjunction 


jurally enough presumed they were in the act of inquir- 
‘ing what the seat of the valley, the stream, or the wood 
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was called; and he replied according to the fact. The 
noise of the wheels was a very good excuse for such tri- 
fling blunders as Joey occasionally made: and whenev- 
er be found himself progressing towards a dilemma, he 
yery dexterously contrived, by means of asly poke with 
his spur, to make his hand-horse evidently require the 
whole of his attention. At the journey’s end, when the 
gentleman he had driven produced a purse, Joey, with- 





out | 
tion, to which it was his duty to reply ‘Thirteen and 


Cm ’ - ' 
sixpence,’ or ‘Two and twenty shillings, according as! 


the job had been, ‘the short up,’ or ‘the long down.’ If 
any more questions were asked, Joey suddenly recol- 
lected something that demanded his immediate attention 
begged pardon, promised to be back in a moment, and 
disappeared, never to return. The natural expression 
of his features indicated a remarkably taciturn disposi- 
tion: almost every one with whom he came in contact, 
was deterred, by his phisiognomy, from asking him any 
but necessary questions; and as he was experienced 
enough to answer, or cunning enough to evade them, 
when he thought fit, but few travellers ever discovered 
that Joey Duddle was deaf. So blind is man in some 
cases, even to his bodily defects, that Joey, judging 
from his general success, in giving correct replies to the| 
queries propounded to him, almost doubted his own in- 
firmity: and never would admit that he was above one 
point beyond ‘a little hard of hearing.’ 

On the first of June, in the year 1806, about nine 
o’clock in the morning, a chaise and four was perceived 
approaching towards the inn kept by Joey’s master, at 
a first-rate Gretna-green gallop. As it dashed up to the 
door, the post-boys vociferated the usual call for two 
pair of horses ina hurry: but unfortunately, the inn- 
keeper had only Joey and his tits at home; and as the 
four horses that brought the chaise from the last posting- 
house, had already done a double job that day, the lads 
would not ride them on, through so heavy a stage as 
‘the long down,’ 

‘How excessively provoking!’ exclaimed one of the 
passengers ; ‘I am certain that our pursuers are not far 
behind us. The idea of having the cup of bliss dashed 
from my very lips, — of such beauty and affluence being 
snatched from me for want of a second pair of paltry 
posters, drives me frantic ! 

‘A Gretna-gi, -n affair, I presume, sir?’ observed the 
inquisitive landlord. 

The gentleman made noscruple of admitting that he 
had run away with the fair young creature who ac- 
companied him, and that she was, entitled to a fortune 
of twenty thousand pounds:— ‘one half of which,’ con- 


tinued the gentleman, ‘I would freely give, if I had it,|| 


to be, at this instant, behind four horses, scampering 
away, due north at full speed.’ 

‘T can assure you, sir,’ said the landlord, ‘that a fresh 
pair of such animals as I offer you, will carry you over 
the ground as quick as if you had ten dozen of the reg- 
ular rouad-hacks. No man keeps better cattle than Ido 
and this pair beats all others in my stables by two miles 
an hour. But in ten minutes, perhaps, and certainly 
within half an hour—’ 

‘Hatfan hour! half a minute’s delay might ruin me,’ re- 
plied the gentleman ; ‘I hope I shall find the character you 
have given yonr cattle a correct one; dash on postillion.’ 

Before this short conversation between the gentleman 
and the innkeeper was concluded, Joey Duddle had pnt 
to his horses,— which were, of course, kept harnessed, — 
and taken his seat, prepared to start at a moment’s no- 
tice, He kept his eye upon his innkeeper, who gave the 
usual signal ofa rapid wave of the hand, as soon as the 
gentleman ceased speaking; and Joey Duddle’s cattle, 
in obedience to the whip and spur, hobbled off at that 
awkward and evidently painful pace, which is, perforce 
adopted by the most praiseworthy post-horses for the 
first ten minutes or so of thetr journey. But the pair, 
over which Joey presided, were, as the innkeeper had 
asserted, very speedy; and the gentleman soon felt satis- 
fied, that it would take an extraordinary quadrupled team 
to overtake them. His hopes rose at the sight of each 
succeeding mile-stone ; he ceased to put his head out of 
the window every five minutes, and gaze anxiously up 





ooking at his lips, knew that he was asking a ques-) 





the road; he already anticipated a triumph, — when a 


a 
‘crack a crush, a shriek from the lady, a jolt, an instant 
change of position, and a positive pause occurred, in the 
|order in which they are stated, with such suddenness 
_and relative rapidity, that the gentleman was, for a mo- 
| ment or two, utterly deprived of his presence of mind by 
| alarm and astonishment. The bolt which connects the 
| fore-wheels, splinter-bar, springs, fore-bed, axletree, et 
| cetera, with the perch, that passes under the body of the 
chaise, to the hind wheel-springs and carriage, had 
snapped asunder: the whole of the fore parts were in 
stantly dragged onward by the horses; the braces by 
which the body was attached to the fore-springs, gave 
way ; the chaise fell forward, and, of course, remained 
stationary with its contents in the middle of the road; 
while the Deaf Postilion rode on, with his eyes intently 
fixed on vacuity before him, as though nothing whatever 
had happened. 

Alarmed, and indignant in the highest degree, at the 
| postilion’s conduct, the gentleman shouted with all his 
‘might such exclamations as any man would naturally 
}on such an occasion; but Joey, although still but ata 
| little distance, took no notice of what had occurred be- 
hind his back, and very complacently trotted his horses 
| on at the rate of eleven or twelve miles an hour. He 
| thought the cattle went better than ever; his mind was 
/occupied with the prospect of a speedy termination to 
his journey ; he felt elated at the idea of outstripping the 
| pursuers, —for Joey had discrimination enough to per- 
| ceive, at a glance, that his passengers were runaway 
| lovers, — and he went on very much to his own satisfac-| 
|tion. As he approached the inn, which terminated ‘the | 
| long down,’ Joey, as usual, put his horses upon their met- 
jal, and they having nothing but a fore-carriage and a 
| young lady’s trunk behind them, rattled up to the door 
|at a rate unexampled in the annals of posting, with all 
| the little boys and girls of the neighborhood hallooing in 
| their rear. 
| It was not until he drew up to the inn-door, and alight- 
j;ed from his saddle, that Joey discovered his disaster ; 
|and nothing could equal the utter astonishment which 
‘his features then displayed. He gazed at the place 
| where the body of his chaise, his passengers, and hind- 
| wheels ought to have been, for above a minute: and then 
| suddenly started down the road on foot, under an idea 
|that he must very recently have dropped them. On 
reaching a little elevation, which commanded above two 
| miles of the ground over which he had come, he found, 
| to his utter dismay, that no traces of the main body of 
his chaise were perceptible; nor could he discover his 





| passengers, who had, as it appeared in the sequel, been 


| 





| overtaken by the young lady’s friends. 
| ° 2 lee POP . . 
mediately ran into a neighbouring hay-loft, where he 


covered, he was, with great difficulty, persuaded by his 
master, Who highly esteemed him, to resume his whip 
and return to his saddle. 


A BEAR HUNT IN VERMONT. 


Original. 





I nave just been reading ‘ Sketches of the Eccentricities 
of David Crockett’ the great hunter of the west. But 
this same David Crocket is no part of a priming toa 
Varmount hunter, who stands six feet four without 
shoes or stockings — one of your regular built busters, 
who was n’t born no how any way, but the thunder shook 
him out of a rock;— who will tear up a live vak tree 
with one hand, and ring off a bear’s neck with the other, 
who will carry home panthers in his vest pocket, and eat 
wild cats with a spoon. David used to make a good 
four hour’s job of killing a bear, but a Varmounter don’t 
want over fifteen minutes if the bear is any thing less 
than nine feet long —a genuine Varmounter — one who 


a model for a modern hunter —a backwoodsman is n’t a 


same day than a popgun and a thunder clap. <A var- 
mounter never uses a dog—heis his own dog. Give 


him a gun and he asks no odds—there’s no Varmint 
that crawls the earth who can match him. 





Zeb Short—he was only six feet two, used to be’ day light again. 





shaving to him —he is no more to be talked of in the 





| 


| 
} 


| 


| 
| 


laughed at, by the regulars, and he was no fool— he 
used to say he could take a backwoodsman by the heel, 
| end shake his liver out in no time. And yet he was 
‘considered but a boy. I once saw Zeb have a ‘tusle’ 
| with abear, which sent my blood dancing but did n’t 
| Seem to stir him out of his ordinary course. We were 
| out hunting one morning —I was a novice in the busi- 
| hess, but Zeb had seen play, when we came on the track 
|of abear. Zeb primed his smooth bore — he never saw 
a percussion, — and trailed on. I followed at a respect- 
ful distance, determined to havea shot. After tramping 
thiough woods, slumping through sloughs, and shov- 





ing through under-brush we came in sight of him —the 
largest fellow my two eyes ever looked on. I was for 
letting into him at once, but Zeb says he ‘dont waste 
your powder man, I want to shoot him just under the off 
|ear, that’s the spot,’soI held up. He went on as fear- 
|lessly as if he was treading his own kitchen with his 
| shooting iron in his right hand until he was within three 
paces of the monster. The bear turned round and took 
Zeb raised his gun to his shoul- 





|a steady look at him. 
|der and snapped. ‘ Confound this powder —it’s as slow 
asa woman.’ The bear walked towards him and Zeb 
|snapped again. No fire. 
llengths of the gun, and Zeb kept snapping. He began 
walking backwards still snapping the old flint, but his 
gun wouldn’t go. ‘Shall Ishoot Zeb?’ ‘No if the gun 
wont go I ’ll knock him down with the butt of it” Just 
as he had spoken, his foot caught in the brush and over he 
went flat on his back —and dropped his gun. The bear 
was on him in an instant. 

I raised my gun—but Zeb sung out $ fair play,’ 
and I dropped it, trembling all over. There he was, roll- 
ing round on the ground grappling with the fierce ani- 
mal which was at least four times his weight, and nota 
weapon about him. I thought it was all over with the 
poor fellow. Presently he got one hand in the bear’s 
mouth and grappled his tongue. The bear writhed 
like a serpent, and chawed away on his arm as if it had 
been a stick. The cold drops run off my forehead and 
I was about to fire, when he pulled his hand from the 
bear’s mouth, ripping out his tongue by the roots. The 
Zeb was up in a 
’ 


The bear was now within two 


bear bounded up in agony and run. 
twinkling. ‘I guess you’ll never holler much more 
said he, and seizing his gun gave chase. They ran 
about a hundred yards, and I after them, when they 
both together went plump into a slough. I could not 
help him — they were both rolling round so in the mud I 
could not tell which was the man and which the bear. 
‘What shall Ido Zeb’ said I almost paralyzed, ‘ Be 








Poor Joey im-}| striking a fire man’ said he ashe spit out the mud, ‘ I 
|| 


| want to eat some of this fellow.’ I could do nothing but 


hid himself, in despair, for three days; and when dis-|| look at him. There he was floundering in the mud with 


ia great bear and nothing but his hands to help him. 1 
|considered him a dead man. But I was mistaken. As 
soon as the bear turned so that he had a chance, he grip- 
| ped him by the back of his neck and pushed his head, 
larm’slength down into the slough —‘ There you var- 
The monster floundered 
‘You may as well take it easy,’ said 








|mint suck mud for breakfast.’ 
| like a vexed tiger. 
Zeb ‘ its no use kicking.’ 

Here was a sight a man don’t see every day of his life. 
A genuine Varmount hunter holding a bear down in the 
mud with main force, by the head as he would a child. 
Zeb looked on while the bear kicked, as coolly as if he 
Up to his middle 
in the mud, and with a grave face holding the bear down 


were wringing the neck of a chicken. 


as far as he ceuld reach. 

‘Butmy story is longer telling than it was doing, 
| Suffice it Zeb held him there till he was perfectly quiet, 
jand dragging himself out of the mud left the bear, tail 
Winding his handkerchief round his 





} up, in the slough. 


come out of the Green Mountains in a thunder-storm,}|! arm, which was horridly mangled, he reported himself 
and who proved his manhood by slinging a panther over|| ready to continue his hunt. 
the mountain by the tail when he was eight years old, is), 


This is but one instance reader, of a bear hunt in 
Vermont, and can vouch for its truth, but it is enough 
to give you an idea how they manage things up there. 
Lwonder what David Crocket would have done if he 

| hed been in Zeb’s place, with all his alligator and steam 

boat. Why Zeb could tie a bear in a double bow knot 
round him and heave both where they would never see 
F.*.*, 
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A QUAKER’S MEETING. 


BY CHARLES LAMB, 


Stitt-Born Silence ! thou that art 
Flood-gate of the deeper heart! 
Offspring of a heavenly kind! 

Frost o’ the mouth, and thaw o’ the mind! 
Secrecy’s confident, and he 

Who makes religion mystery ! 
Admiration’s speaking’st tongue ! 
Leave thy desert shades, among 
Reverend hermit’s hallowed cells, 
Where retired devotion dwells! 

With thy enthusiasins come, 

Seize our tongues, and strike us dumb. 


Reader, would’st thou know what true peace and 
quiet mean; would’st thou find a refuge from the noises 
and clamors of the multitude; would’st thou enjoy at 
once solitude and society; would’st thou possess the | 
depth of thy own spirit in stillness, without being shut out | 
from the consolatory face of thy species ; would’st thou! 
be alone and yet accompanied; solitary, yet not desolate; 
singular, yet not without some to keep thee in counte-| 
nance; a unit in aggregate; a simple in composite: — | 
come with me into a Quaker’s Meeting. 

Dost thou love silence deep as that ‘before the winds | 





were made?’ go not out into the wilderness; descend | 
not into the profundities of the earth; shut not up thy| 
easements; nor pour wax into the little cells of thy ears, , 
with little-faith’d self-mistrusting Ulysses. — Retire with | 
me into a Quaker’s Meeting. 
For a man to refrain even from good words, and to 
hold his peace, it is commendable; but for a multitude, | 
it is great mastery. | 
What is the stillness of the desert, compared with this | 
place? what the uncommunicating muteness of fishes 7, 
—here the goddess reigns and revels. ‘ Boreas, and | 
Cesias, and Argestes loud,’ do not with their inter-con-! 
founding uproars more augment the brawl—nor the | 
waves of the blown Baltic with their clubbed sounds—| 
than their opposite (Silence her sacred self) is multi-| 
plied and rendered more intense by numbers, and by | 
sympathy. She too hath her deeps, that call unto, 
deeps. Negation itself hath a positive more and less; 
and closed eyes would seem to obscure the great obscuri- | 
ty of midnight. 
There are wounds, which an imperfect solitude can- | 
not heal. By imperfect I mean that which a man en- | 
joyeth by himself. The perfect is taat which he can| 
sometimes attain in crowds, but nowhere so absolutely | 
as in a Quaker’s Meeting. Those first hermits did cer-| 
tainly understand this principle, when they retired into; 
Egyptian solitudes, not singly, but in shoals, to enjoy one | 
and another’s want of conversation. ‘The Carthusian is | 
bound to his brethren by this agreeing spirit of incom-| 
municativeness. In secular occasions, what so pleasant | 
as to be reading a book through a long winter evening, | 
with a friend sitting by,— say, a wife —he, or she, too, 
(if that be probable, ) reading another, without interrup- | 
tion, or oral communication ?—can there be no sympa- || 
thy without the gabble of words t—away with this in- | 
human, shy, single, shade-and-cavern haunting solitari- | 
ness. Give me, Master Zimmerman, a sympathetic 
solitude. 
To pace alone in the cloisters, or side aisles of some 
cathedral, time-stricken ; 


Or under hanging mountains, 
Or by the fall of fountains ; 


is but a vulgar luxury, compared with that which those 
enjoy, who come together for the purposes of more com- 
plete, abstracted solitude. This loneliness ‘to be felt.’ 
The Abbey Church of Westminster hath nothing so| 
solemn, so spirit-soothing, as the naked walls and bench- | 





es ofa Quaker’s Meeting. Here are no tombs, no in-| 
scriptions, 





sands, ignoble things 
Dropt from the ruined side of kings — 


but here is something, which throws Antiquity herself 
into the fore-ground—Sttrncr—eldest of things — lan-| 
guage of old Night—primitive Discourser—to which 


|| they stigmatised for blasphemy, had given way to clearer || 





the insolent decays of mouldering grandeur have but ar- | 


rived by a violent, and, as we may say, unnatural pro- 
gression. 

How reverend is the view of these hushed heads, 

Looking tranquility ! 

Nothing-plotting, nought-caballing, unmischievous 
synod! convocation without intrigue! parliament with- 
out debate! what a lesson dost thou read to council, and 
to consistory !— if my pen treat of you lightly —as hap- 
ly it will wander —yet my spirit hath gravely felt the 
wisdom of your custom, when sitting among you in 
deepest peace, which some out-welling tears would ra- 
ther confirm than disturb, I have reverted to the times of 
your beginnings, and the sowings of the seed by Fox and 
Dewsbury. Ihave witnessed that, which brought be- 
fore my eyes your heroic tranquillity, inflexible to the || 
rude jests and serious violences of the insolent soldiery, 1 
republican or royalists, sent to molest you—for ye sate) 
betwixt the fires of two persecutions, the out-cast and | 
off-scouring of church and presbytery—I have seen the || 
reeling sea-ruffian, who had wandered into your recep- || 
tacle, with the avowed intention of disturbing your qui-|| 
et, fromthe very spirit of the place receive in a mo-|| 
ment a new heart, and presently sit among ye as a lamb) | 
amidst lambs. And I remembered Penn betore his ac-) 


cusers, and Fox in the bail-dock, where he was lifted up} | 








‘lin spirit, as he tells us, and ‘the Judge and the jury be-|' 


came as dead men under his feet.’ 


Reader, if you are not acquainted with it, I would! 
recommend to you, above all church narratives, to read | 
Sewel’s History of the Quakers. It is in folio, and is, 
the abstract of the journals of Fox, and the primitive | 
Friends. It is far more edifying and affecting than any | 
thing you will read of Wesley and his colleagues. |! 
Here is nothing to stagger you, nothing to make you)! 
mistrust, no suspicion of alloy, no drop or dreg of the 
worldly or ambitious spirit. You will here read the true | 
story of that much injured, ridiculed man— who per-| | 
haps hath been a by-word in your mouth, — James Nay- 
lor: what dreadful sufferings, with what patience, he’ 
endured, even to the boring through of his tongue with || 
red-hot irons without a murmur ; and with what strength 


of mind, when the delusion he had fallen into, which} 





thoughts, he could renounce his error, in a strain of the! 
beautifullest humility, yet keep his first grounds, and be| | 
a Quaker still! —so different from the practice of your) 
common converts from enthusiasm, who, when they 
apostatize, apostatize all, and think they can never get! 
far enough from the society of their former errors, even. 
to the renuciation of some saving truths, with which 
they had been mingled, not implicated. 

Get the writings of John Woolman by heart; and| 
love the early Quakers. 

How far the followers of these good men in our days. 
have kept to the primitive spirit, or in what proportion 
they have substituted formality for it, the Judge of 
Spirits can alone determine. I have seen faces in their) 
assemblies, upon which the dove sate visibly brooding. | 
Others again I have watched, when my thoughts should! 
have been better engaged, in which I could possibly de-| 
tect nothing but a blank inanity. But quiet was in all, | 
and the disposition to unanimity, and the absence of the), 
fierce controversial workings. If the spiritual preten-, 
sions of the Quakers have abated, at least they make} 
few pretences. Hypocrites they certainly are not, in 
their preaching. It is seldom indeed that you shall see! 
one getup amongst them to hold forth. Only now and 
then a trembling, female, generally ancient, voice is! 
heard — you cannot guess from what part of the meeting 
it proceeds — with alow, buzzing, musical sound, laying 
out afew words which ‘she thought might suit the con-| 
dition of some prssent,’ wish a quaking difiidence, which 


|\leaves no possibility of supposing that any thing of fe-, 


male vanity was mixed up, where the tones were so full | 
of tenderness, and a restraining modesty. The men, 
for what I have observed, speak seldomer. - | 
Once oily, arid it wes some years ago, I witnessed a 
sample of the cld Foxian orgasm. It was a man of, 
giant stature, who, as Wordsworth phrases it, might’ 
have danced ‘from head to foot equipped in iron mail’) 
His frame was of iron too. But he was malleable. I) 








saw him shake all over with the spirit— I dare not say, 
of delusion. The strivings of the outer man were unut- 
terable — he seemed not to speak, but to be spoken from, 
I saw the strong man bowed down, and his knees to fail 
—his joints all seemed loosening~-it was a figure to 
set off against Paul Preaching—the words he uttered 
were few, and sound—he was evidently resisting his 
will—keeping down his own word-wisdom with more 
mighty effort, than the world’s orators strain for theirs, 
‘He had been a Wir in his youth,’ he told us, with ex- 
pressions of a sober remorse. And it was not till long 
after the impression had begun to wear away, that I was 
enabled, with something like a smile, to recall the stri- 
king incongruity of the confession— understanding the 
term inits worldly acceptation—with the frame and 
physiognomy of the person before me. His brow would 
have scared away the Levites — the ‘ Jocos Risusque ’~— 
faster than the Loves fled the face of Disat Enna. By 


| wit, even in hisyouth, I will be sworn he understood 


something far within the limits of an allowable liberty. 

More frequently the meeting is broken up without a 
word having been spoken. But the mind has been fed. 
You goaway with a sermon not made with hands. You 
have been in the milder caverns of Trophonius ; or as in 
some den, where the fiercest and savagest of all wild 
creatures, the Tonaur, that unruly member, has strange- 
ly laid tied up and captive. You have bathed with still- 
ness. O when the spirit is sore fretted, even tired to 
sickness of the janglings, and nonsense-noises of the 
world, what a balm and a solace it is, to go and seat 
yourself, tor a quiet half hour, upon some undisputed 


/corner of a bench, among the gentle Quakers! 


Their garb and stillness conjoined, present an unifor- 
mity, tranquil and herd-like — as in the pasture — ‘ forty 
feeding like one.’ 

The very garments of a Quaker seein incapable of re- 
ceiving a soil; and cleanliness in them to be something 
more than the absence of its contrary. Every Quaker-~ 
ess is a lilly; and when they come up in bands to their 
Whitsun-conferences, whitening the easterly streets of 
the metropolis, from all parts of the United Kingdom, 
they show like troops of the Shining Ones. 





INDOLENCE OF GENIUS. 

Ipteness and indolence, for they are not equivalents, 
are to the man of genius, what rust is to the polished 
metal. It is lamentable to think on the ravages they 
have made inthe finest minds, eating so deeply into 
them that they have at last become, as it were, incorpo- 
rated with their very essence: often too that species of 
indolence is nourished and even has its rise from the 
self same source as the noblest of mental peculiarities. 
To indulge in contemplation, for itself only, is one of 
the most alluring of pleasures.— The bright and beau- 
tiful ideas which present themselves to a mind so enga- 
ged, give as much delight to the individual to whom they 
are suggested, even though they perish at the moment of 
their birth to make room for the embryo creations which 
crowd after them in quick succession, as though they 
were chronicled on tablets of brass, or the ever-during 
monument of a nation’s memory.— I speak of the delight 
felt at the moment of their creation, not of the perma- 
nent and strengthening pleasure received from their re- 
iteration when preserved, or the applause ot crowds 
when popular.—Some laborious writers instantly seize 
these evanescent wanderers, and, with patient industry, 
pin them on paper, as a butterfly collector does his spe- 
cimeus; but they are not, nor do they in general deserve 
to be, the authors whose memories are cherished with 
the deepest love, and whose works are graven on the 
fleshly tablets of a thousand congenial hearts.— In read- 
ing their works we think they have rendered us all they 
could give, and left us nothing to regret; that they have 
drawn their wine to the lees, and spun their airy web 
while a single particle of material remained. There is 
in this, wherever displayed, a sordidness, even where no 
pecuniary profits could be reaped, which revolts us. It 
is an ambition distinct trom, and grovelling below that no- 
ble thirst for fame which has caused the transcription, at 
least of mighty works, though, some will hold, the com- 


' position of none. An author of this description resem- 
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bles a painter who would admit of no shading in his pic- 
tures, but filled every corner of his canvass with gaudy 
lights and glaring figures, — on the ground that he coulg 
not afford room for what was in itself without expres- 
sion. These considerations may serve to reconcile us 
to the imputed indolence of many living and deceased 
writers. There is now no want of authors, nor of books: 
jet then poets enjoy their solitary thoughts unmolested ; 
the world is already rich enough in their productions! 
Lee ed 


6 topra ph RB. 


SAMUEL ROGERS. 

Tuere seems to be something so repugnant to the pur- 
suits of literature in habits of trade and commerce, that 
the instances have been very rare in which they have} 
been combined in one individual. The historian of the 
Medici, and Rogers the, Poet, are almost solitary instan- 
ces of literary taste and talent being united harmo- 
niously with traffic. Samuel Rogers is a banker in 
London, and has been for many years at the head ofa 
most respectable firm. His father followed the same 
business before him, and amassed considerable wealth, 
both which became the heritage of the Poet, who was) 
born about the year 1762, in London; but little or noth- 
ing is known of the way in which he passed his early 
years. His education was liberal, no cost having been} 
spared to render him an accomplished scholar. That) 
he improved by thought and reflection upon the lessons | 
of his youth, there can be no doubt ; and, it is to be pre-| 
sumed, he lost no opportunity of reaping profit fiom the! 
extraordinary advantages which his station cbtained for 
him. He always kept the best society, both as respec-| 
ted rank and talent, the circle of which in the metropo- 
jis of England in his younger days was more than com- 




















all those rich associations which increase in attraction 
as we journey onwards in the path of life. It isan ep- 
itome of man from the cradle to the grave, and is ex- 
ecuted throughout with the poet’s wonted care. 

The friendship of Rogers with Sheridan and with 
Byron is well known. When the great wit, dramatist, 
and orator, was near the close of his career, neglected 
by those who were foremost in the circle of friends when 
he enjoyed health and prosperity, the individual who re- 
lieved the wants of the dying man was Rogers; whose 
opulence of purse enabled him to do that act of benev- 
olence to his friend, which must ever be one of his 
most gratifying reminiscences. It is seldom poets are 
so well enabled to meet the aspirations of their hearts 
towards others. A dispute, on the appearance of Moore’s 
‘Life of Sheridan,’ was very warmly kept up connected 
with this circumstance. Jt was said thata friend of 
Sheridan, of no less rank than the present King of Eng- 
land himself, had been among those who, in his last 
moments, were regardless of the pecuniary necessities of 
the dying man; that at last, when no longer necessary, 
asum of money was sent by the royal order, which 
Sheridan returned, saying that it came too late, a friend 
having furnished him with all he should require while 
life remained. Loyalty never lacks defenders, or per- 
haps the Prince of Wales was not to blame, as tales of 
distress are always slow in reaching the ears of individ- 





uals in august stations. However the matter might 
have been, the affair was warmly disputed in respect to| 
the implied royal neglect, and remains still in as much | 
uncertainty as ever; but Rogers gloriously carried off! 
the palm of friendship and feeling on the occasion, let the | 
truth lie which side it may, in respect of the tender from 


Rogers is now in the ‘ sere and yellow leaf’ of human 
vegetation. He is the kind, agreeable affable old man ; 
but there is nothing beyond the good and amiable in 
character depicted upon a countenance by no means the 
best formed and most impressive of the species, if the 
features are separately considered. His habits are re- 
markably regular, and his conduct governed by that ur- 
banity and breeding which show he has been accustomed 
to mingle most in the best society. He takes a great in- 
terest {n all that promotes the improvement of the state 
and contributes to the comfort and happiness of his fel- 
low-men. In short, Rogers, like all men of genius, if 
possessing certain eccentricities, is gifted with the im- 
press of high intellect which belongs to that character, 
and which makes it so distinguished above the herd of 
mankind. There is about Rogers, however, a sort of 
otium cum dignitate which seems to repress his energies, 
and to keep inactive a spirit which, had it been less in- 
debted to good fortune and flung more upon its own re- 
sources, would have performed greater things. 

Among the friends of Rogers were Fox, Sheridan, 
Windham, and a galaxy of distinguished names, when 
they were in the zenith of their glory. To the illustri- 
ous nephew of Fox, the well-known Lord Holland, and 
to his friends of the same political party, Rogers sul ad- 
heres. He is accounted one of the literary coterie at 
Holland House, the hospitable receptacle of men of tal- 
ent from all countries and of all creeds. He is intro- 
duced in the Novel of ‘Glenarvon’ at the court of the 
Princess of Madagascar — a character intended for Lady 
Holland ;— and perhaps the name of no individual is 
more on the lips of a certain fashionable order of persons 
who are attached to literary pursuits, than that of Rog- 





a higher quarter. Byron and Rogers were on terms of) 
great intimacy, both in England and auring the poet’s 


monly brilliant. His political ideas are what are styled || residence in Italy. In that medley of truth and false- 
liberal, and no one has ever been able to reproach him | hood, the ‘ Reccollections of Byron’ by Medwin, the no- 


with the abandonment of a single principle with which |) ple poet is described as alluding to a singular talent for | 


he originally set out in life. Over most of his early || epigram, which Rogers is made to possess. This talent, 
es . « 2 ; . ray sr eloce 1] F fies 
friends and companions the grave has now closed, aasa| however, has been very sparingly employed. Certain | 
they included among them many great names. || buffoon and scribblers in Sunday newspapers, who have} 

With a strong attachment for the Muses, after the ex-|| heen opposed from political principles, or rather whose | 
cellent education Rogers received, it is not surprising}! nay at the moment was on the opposite side to that taken | 
that he ventured before the public. His first work was)! by the venerable poet, imprudently ascribed a thousand | 
© ‘ f > iti « > ~ 2 thie a | 
an ‘Ode to Superstition, and other Poems,’ which 4p-||/bons-mots and repartees to Rogers, whom they never | 


peared in 1786. This was followed by second publica- 
tion, ‘The Pleasures of Memory,’ when he had passed || 
the greenness of youth, having attained his thirtieth || 
year. In 1792 this poem was received by the public || 
with universal applause. The subject was happily cho-|| 
scn, coming home to the business and bosoms of all: it}! 
was executed with great care, and various passages dis-|| 
play uncommon felicity. As a whole, perhaps its chicf’| 
defect is that it wants vigor, but not deficiency in this|| 
quality is made up in correctness and harmony. Rogers|| 
is one of the most scrupulous of the sons of the lyre in | 
his metre, and he too often sacrifices that harshness |. 
which sets off smoother passages of writer’s works, and || 
prevents sameness and monotony, to mere cold purity of) 
Style. Perhaps no peem of equal size ever cost its au-|| 
thor so many hours to produce. Not satisfied with his} 
own corrections, he repeatedly consulted the taste of 


some of his friends; one of the most devoted of whom, 


| 


| saw in their lives, and which they manufactured them-| 
| 


selves. His skill in writing epigram, however, is ac-| 
knowledged; but what he has produced is the work of 
the scholar and the gentleman; for there is not an in- 
dividual in existence less likely to trespass on the rules 
prescribed for the conduct of either, by the regulations | 
of social intercourse. 

Our poet has travelled much out of his own country, | 
and he is not less a master of manners in the better clas-| 
ses of society abroad than at home. 
Italy,’ prove that he was no unobservant sojourner a- 


broad; and as his opportunities for observation were| 
great, he did not fail to profit by them proportionately.— | 
This may be noticed in his conversation, which is al-} 
ways amusing and instructive; and, more particularly, | 
when, visiting the circles of his fashionable or learned | 
friends, he becomes the spukesman on some topic which | 


| interests him, and which he sees affording gratification 


Richard Sharpe, then a wholesale hatter, and since|| to others. 


Member of Parliment, has said that, before the public- 


| 
| 
ation of this poem, and while preparing the successive brome 


editions for press, they had read it together several hun- 
dred times, at home as well as on the Continent, and in 
every temper of mind that varied company and varied! 
scenery could produce. 

In the year 1798, Rogers published ‘ An Epistle toa 
Friend, with other Poems,’ and in 1812 ‘ The Voyage of 
Columbus.’ Two years afterwards, in conjunction with 
Lord Byron, or rather printed inthe same volume with 
Byron’s Lara, appeared his tale of ‘ Jaqueline ;’ a poem 
which displays a strange contrast the fire and energy of 
the author of Manfred. Sweet and pleasing rather than 
striking, ‘ Jaqueline,’ though well received, contributed | 
little to increase its author’s reputation. “Human Life,’ 
next to the Pleasures of Memory, is the most finished 
production of Rogers. The subject was a good one, for 





Rogers never entered upon the stormy ocean of pol- 


friends, and the example set him by his father. 
der Rogers was renowned in the annals of parliamentary 
elections for a severe contest with Colonel Holroyd, sub- 
sequently Lord Sheffield, in dividing the sufirages of the 
city of Coventry, when the obstinacy of the combat at- 
tracted much attention. He has wisely prefered the 
gratification of a pure taste, and the interchanges of ur- 
banity, to the stirring hazards of political ambition: not- 
withstanding which he is a warm partisan of the princi- 
ples he has chosen, and understands well how to main- 
tainthem. What he has done every way proves that he 
is conscious of hiis own powers, but careless of indulging 
them, though much in this respect may no doubt be at- 
‘tributed to his unceasing attention to the calls of busi- 
| ness, from which he never allows himself to be diver- 





it was drawn from universal nature, and connected with | ted. 


His ‘Sketches in| 


r | ° ‘ 
The el-|| more interesting countenance. 


ers. His opinion is !ooked up to, and justly, as one 
of great weight ; and though not devoid of a certain ir- 
ritability of temper, his general good-nature and kind- 
|ness, —for he shows notineture of envy in his charac- 
ter,— contribute largely to increase the influence and 
impression made by his judgment. 

Such is the sum of all which is known of Samuel 
Rogers, —a poet who never rises to the height of By- 
ron or Campbell, but who is of the same school. He is 
remarkable principally for the elegance and grace of 
his compositions, which he polishes up and smooths off 
as if he valued only their brillianey and finish, and for- 
got that strength and force are essential to poetic harmo- 
ny and the perfection of metrical style. Notwithstanding 
this defect, Rogers will be read and admired while the 
English language continues to be used or spoken in his 
native islands. 


SHAKSPEARE AND HIS FAMILY. 


We are indebted for the following lively sketches to the pen of 
Dr. Drake. They are supposed by the author to have been com 
municated by a person of the name of Montchensey, who visited 
the bard at Stratiord; and although they form part of a tale, whieh 
gives them an air of fiction, the writer has advanced nothing but 
what is believed to be strictly warranted by the history of Shaks- 
peare and his family. 





Conceive, my dear Charles, for I know thou art an 
admirer, almost as ardent as myself, of the author of 
Hamlet and Macbeth; conceive the door of this inter- 
esting little study opening, and Shakspeare coming for- 


|| ward with a smile of the most fascinating good humor, 


to congvatulate your friend on his recovery. There was, 


|| indeed, an expression of so much sweetness and benig- 
This is singular, from the number of his political || nity in his features, that I thought I had never beheld a 


You will tell me this 
was partly owing to irresistible prepossession in his 
favor; it may have been so; but I will endeavor to be 
more particular. He appeared to me in height about 
the middie size, not corpulent, but rather full in his per- 
son, which, notwithstanding he is in his fifty-second 
year, may be still justly termed handsome, as well as 
correctly and finely formed. His forehead high and un- 
|usually ample in its dimensions, is nobly expanded, 
jand his hair, which is thinly scattered on the neck, and 
|is of a beautiful auburn color. His eyes, in a most re- 
|| markable degree, pleasing in their expression, yet at the 
|same time, profoundly indicatory of the mighty mind 
| within, are of a light and lively hazel, with brows that 
||form nearly a complete arch. To this description, if J 











ijadd the undulating outline of the nose, the dimpled ex- 
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pression of the cheeks, the perfect symmetry of the 
mouth, and the open sweetness of the lips, you may 
form to yourself a pretty accurate picture of the bard, 
more especially when I further remark, that the contour 
of his face is oval, the upper lip surmounted by a mus- 
tachio, with the extremities slightly elevated, and the 
chin covered by a pointed beard. It may be necessary, 
also, in order to render my portrait more striking, to say | 
something of his dress, which, at this morning’s inter-| 
view, consisted of a loose black gown, or tabard, without 
sleeves, a rich doublet of scarlet cloth, hose of dark gray, 
and boots or buskins of russet-colored leather. 

Here were Mrs. Shakspeare and her two daughters ; 
the former, who is, I understand, nearly eight years older 
than her husband, and was married to him when he was 
but eighteen, appears to be approaching towards sixty ; 
and, though thus far advanced in life, still retains some 
strong traces of having once been eminently beautiful. 
She was simply but becomingly dressed ina French hood 
and moderately sized ruff, a gown, of light gray silk, 
with a black velvet cape slightly embroidered with bug- 
elles, had bracelets on her arms, and an ivory-handled 
fan of ostrich feathers in her hand. My attention, how- 
ever, was almost instantly attracted to the eldest daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Hall, whose features strongly resembled those 
of her father: and though not regularly handsome, pos- 
sessed a degree of combined sweetness and intelligence 
which cannot but prepossess every ‘individual in her 
favour. A smile of the most bewitching expression 
played upon her lips as [entered the room, and gave the 
utmost effect to a style of dress singularly tasteful and 
elegant. A caulor net of silverthread was thrown over 
her glossy tresses, and on this were obliquely placed sey- 
eral artificial seed-pods, which were represented open, 
with rows of pearls for seeds. An open ruff of web-like 
lawn, a necklace of pearls, and a gown of fawn-colored 
muslin, over which was worn a kirtle or mantle of dark 
brown satin, bordered with lace, will complete the por- 
trait of my favourite Susanna ; especially when I add, 
that she inherits a portion of her father’s wit and humor, 
that, in her person, she is somewhat tall and full, but 
highly lovely nnd graceful; and, as to age’not much, I 
should imagine, beyond the period of thirty. 

Judith, the younger, by a year or two, I am informed, 
and whois about to be married to a gentlemen of this 
place of the name of Quincy, wore her hair, according 
to the custom of our sisterhood, uncovered, knotted, and 
raised high at the forehead. She had on a gown of Lin- 
con-green, fitted close to the body, with cut sleeves, and 
with a very long and pointed bodice. Her ruff, which 
was large, and stiffened with straw-colored starch, was 
curiously plaited; she exhibited a slender chain of gold, | 
pendant from her neck; had on a petticoat of white taf-| 
fety, wrought with vine leaves round the bottom, and 
wore perfumed gloves. In her stature she is rather 
short, and more reserved in her disposition than Mrs 
Hall, and less pleasing and intellectual in her countenance. 





PHugtitve Sketches. 
LORD BYRON IN A STORM. 

Tue following extracts are from a little work published in Lon. 
con, entitled ‘A Narrative of Lord Byron’s Voyage to Sicily, Corsi- 
ca and Sardinia, in the year 1821; compiled from minutes made dur- 
ing the voyage by the passengers, and extracts from the journal of 
his Lordshiph’s yacht, Mazeppa, kept by Captain Benson, R. N. com- 
soander.’ 

Sailors say that a calm always precedes a storm; and 
we had reason to give into such presentiments, for the 
next morning the wind, which had blown from the south- 
west, with a light gale, suddenly changed to the opposite 
point of the compass, and came down with sweeping 
vengeance. We close-reefed our sails and made all 
snug; the captain and Captain F ———n declaring we 
should have to encounter a strong ‘ Levanter,’ all our 
efforts were strained to double the head-land, and get 
into the gulph of St. Florenzo, but in vain; so that a 
whole day was spent in tacking and veering to, close in 
with the land, to no purpose. Sea-sickness now laid all 
our ladies and gentlemen ‘on their beam ends.’ The 
sun set angrily, and the wind, veering to the westward, 


reduced our sails to a few yards of canvass, and lowered 
the yards on deck. The sky appeared as an extensive 
sheet of lightning, and peals of thunder overhead ap- 
peared as if ready to dispart the vessel, and bury us in 
waves which rolled over the vessel with irresistible 
\force. His Lordship, with Captain F—, Dr. Peto, and 
| Percy S—, kept the deck, and the hatches were battened 
|down over the rest of our company; a tremendous sea 
‘carried away the boat which was hoisted up at the stern, 
‘and broke in all the bulk-heads of the quarters. For our 
‘own safety, all hands, after being revived with a dram, 
‘began to throw overboard the guns, Lord Byron himself 
/assisting in this painful duty; the long-boat was then 
'released from her lashings, and as we wished, the waves 
|soon swept her fromthe deck; our two cows and goats 
shared the same fate, as well as one of the horses; the 
others were in the hold, and to that they owed their pres- 
ervation. The two large anchors were cut from the 
bows, and the vessel thus eased of a heavy top-load, | 
danced more lightly over the tremendous billows, and | 
|inspired us with fresh hopes. The crew were all ordered | 
‘to the after part of the deck, and again refreshed with | 
liquor. A light was seen apparently in the clouds, | 
\which shone from some mouniaineer’s cottage; it 
'gleamed with a sickly hue through the storm, and the} 
|sailors, with true Italian superstition, pronounced it ‘St. 
|Peter’s watch-light’ to show us the grave; indeed, we 
| were all inclined to think it forboded no good as the Cap- 
‘ain — Benson — informed us that there was no light- | 
| house on that part of the coast, and we must be very near | 
the light so plainly. We soon saw the high mountains. 
The Captain, who had been anxiously looking ont, 
acquainted us so as not to be heard by the crew, that he 
saw breakers nearly a-head, and had no hopes of being | 
able to weather them. Captain F —n coincided in this| 
opinion, to which his Lorpship said, ‘ Well, we are all 
born to die—I shall go with regret, but certainly not 
with fear.’ 

The breakers were now visible to all the crew, to| 
whom his Lordship gave his advice to lash themselves to | 
the yards, which they did. Captain F———n and Cap-| 


, : : | 
tain Benson took the helm; his Lordship decsended to | 











of their danger, nor could they be roused by any exer- 
tion of his; he came up witha scent-box in his hand, 
which he placed by his side, and sat down; he had not 
sat long when he asked, ‘Is there any chance?’ to which 
he was answered,‘ None whatever’ ‘Then,’ said he 
rising, ‘itisevery man’s duty to endeavour to preserve 
the life God has given him; so I advise you all to strip; 
swimming, indeed, can be of little use in these billows. 
but as children, when tired with crying sink placidly to 
repose, we, when exhausted with struggling, shall die 
the easier; and with God’s blessing, we shall soon be at 
rest. His Lordship then threw off every thing but his 
trousers, and binding his silk neckloth round his loins, 
he sat down and folded his arms across his ehest, waiting, 
in tranquil resignation, his fate. Captain F ———n was 
removing some dollars from his coat into the pocket of 
his smallclothes, which his Lordship observing, smiled 
and said, ‘F-———n, do you mean that as a ballast to 
sink you sooner, or as a bribe to Neptune to give youa 
good birth in his watery palace?’ The sun was now 
nearly an hour high, but all was like the twilight of the 
grave. Thesea was long and heavy, and as it broke on 
the rocks, the crash struck the ear as though a forest of 
lofty oaks were falling by a whirlwind. The counte- 
jnance of his Lordship never changed whilst the person 
who writes this had power tu view it. 

The breakers now were not a quarter of a mile distan 
on the lee-bow, when Captain Benson remarked to his 
‘Lordship, ‘Our only chance is to put away a point be- 
| fore the wind, or we are sure to go broadside into the surf 
‘and perish at once.’ ‘As you like said his Lordship 
‘raising his head and looking on the danger: he then re- 
| sumed his former position. A heavy surge now swept 
‘the vessel fore and aft, and carried overboard the doctor, 
who instantly sank to rise do more. His Lordship ex- 
claimed ‘Good God!’ and at that moment the vessel 
/rose on a mountain billow to a tremendous height. from 
| whose summit she descended with the velocity of light- 








brought us upon a lee-shore to our utter dismay. We 





| 


the cabin, where all were too much afraid to be sensible || 


less deep. By this rapid movement she was precipita- 
ted forward beyond the reach of the breakers that rolled 
behind her stern, and burst in impotence as if incensed 
at the loss of their destined prey. ‘We are safe” ex- 
claimed Captain F———n and Benson; ‘jump, men, 
from the yards, and make sail.’ This they did with tu- 
multuous joy, which his Lordship checked, and told 
them, ‘ Whilst you are working, silently thank God for 
your miraculous preservation. He then went below, and 
bringing up a bottle, bade every one drink, himself pledg- 
ing them. His Lordship comforted those below with as- 
surances of safety, and the vessel was laid to, under 
‘snug canvass,’ inthe mouth of the Gulf of St. Fioren- 
zo, With every part of which the captain was well ac- 
quainted. The sea on which the vessel rose was the 
means of her preservation ; probably there was not, if the 
sea had been calm, a depth of two feet water on the rocks 
over*which she passed; but the sea carried her safe over 
at a moment when every hope, but that of immortality, 
was gone. 

The vessel now rode smoothly, and the hour of eight 
being arrived, all the party were enabled to sit up, and 


|| take coffee. The doctor was missed, and his loss occa- 
|| sioned sincere regret; not that he had left a memory be 


hind him either to be beloved or lamented. As there was 
a thick fog in the air, Mr. Benson resolved to lay to until 
it cleared away, and we all began to prepare for a good 
dinner; our cabin guests during the storm had each of 
them a fine echo in the stomach, and we who had been 
rocked upon deck had acquired an appetite for any thing 
but a gale of wind. All our fresh stock had been washed 
overboard; hen and turkey coops, dove cages, and even 
the filtering-stones for the water, which his Lordship 
highly valued, were carried away in the flood. There 
were, however, preserved luxuries of other kinds; porta- 
ble meats, preserves, &e. and we had an excellent cook. 
Whilst he provided dinner, we all bathed, (for in the rear 
of the cabin were two convenient marble baths,) and then 
dressed ourselves. Our dinner was a happy one; the 
glass went briskly round ; his Lordship was in great spir- 
its. During these happy moments, so quietly did things 
move upon deck, that we imagined ourselves under sail. 
when Captain Benson came down and informed his 
Lordship the vessel was safe at anchor in Martollo Bay, 
five miles from the town of St. Fiorenzo. 





LOOSE THOUGHTS ON LAUGHING. 





Original. 





‘Boy, my grandfather used to say to me, ‘boy — 
always laugh when you hear a story told—no matter 
what it is, or who tells it—always laugh.” And I al- 
ways do. There is no enumerating the good this habit 
has done me and the difficulties I have avoided, by al- 
ways laughing when it was expected by another. Many 
and many a time have I come in at the death of a poor 
joke, or at the death of no joke at all, with sucha deaf- 
ening peal of laughter as surprised even myself. My 
grandfather used to have one particular story which he 
told on all occasions. It was one of his own —one he 
had learned in his youth, and he adhered to it, as if it had 
been part and parcel of his existence; and asoften as he 
told it, would I put the finish on with such a hearty 
laugh, that even the auditors could not help joining with 
me, however little interested in the story they might be. 
The instances are not few where I have made a good 
acquaintance, and subsequently a firm friend, by simply 
laughing at a story ; for I have often found a person tel- 
ling some dry uninteresting detail, with which he had 
‘detained his hearers too long, and closing it up with 
what he thought an‘ infinite good joke,’ but which, were 
it not for my involuntary and habitual chuckle of satis- 
faction, would have died away without a smile, while my 
laugh has brought sympathetic grins around the whole 
circle, relieved the story teller and put the whole com- 
pany in good humor. Many atime have I relieved a 
man from such an awkward position into which he had 
unwittingly placed himself by just laughing at what he 
said, and breaking the dead silence that followed his re- 
mark. 

Always laugh reader at what was intended for wit— 








ning, as if she was going to bury herself in the remorse- 


it costs you nothing, and this alone, in such a calculating 
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world as ours, is no small argument in its favor, and you 
will certainly do some good, and cannot do hurt, always 
supposing that the intended witticism be not uttered at 
the expense of another. My grandfather was a good 
natured man, and would not let me hurt the feelings even 


a joke or a remark which was intended by the perpetra- 
tor to injure or insult the feelings of another. You should 
frown upon it as onan evil deed. But when a man has 
told a story toamuse or instruct a circle, and expects to 
give cause for merriment at the close of it, fail not reader 
to echo him with a laugh, and take my word for it you 
will never regret your cachination. 

Besides—laughing promotes health—‘ Laugh and 
get fat,’ saith the old proverb, and it has grown to be an 
axiom. Look at a good portly man of forty five, whose 
superebundant flesh is a trouble to bear about,and you 
will see asmile at every word, and a laugh at every sen- 
tence. Have you ever seen a fat man who was of a sour 
ascetic turn? one who did not laugh once in a week, and 
who never enjoyed a joke? If you have, set him down as 
an anomaly in nature, a freak of humanity — an excerpt 
from his own species. Trust me’tis your only true pol- 
icy to laugh. 

Ordid you ever see a man, who had, as Shakspeare 
hath it, ‘a lean and hungry look,’ who was a disciple of 
the merry god Momus? Never —your lean man is an 
enemy to laughter, he frowns at mirth, he rails at amuse- 
ment, and goes through life plucking only thorns from 
the way side, without heeding a single flower. He is a 
man to be avoided. Seek you out the company of those 
who admit a due share of merriment good reader, enjoy 
their jokes, laugh and grow fat; or to extend the prac- 
tice in a more benevolent manner, remember the injunc- 
tion of my grandfather and ‘ always laugh when you hear 
a story told.’ Ss. 











Poetry. 








THE LOVER’S DECLARATION. 
Original. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURMEY. 


WE prize the gem that changeless glows, 
We love the perfume of the rose, 

And with unceasing toil aspire 
Ourselves to win, what we admire. 

But when in Woman’s form we find, 
The rose of youth, the gem of mind, 
Graces that wake the thrill of love, 
Virtues that raise the soul above, 

Blame we the man who strives with pain 
Such priceless treasure to obtain ? 

Who still his holiest vows would give, 
Within such hallowed sphere to live ? 

Thus turn’s to thee, my anxious care, 
My earliest thought, my latest prayer, 
And if with thee, a favored guest 
This fondest, dearest hope may rest, 
Then let the trusting smile impart, 

The blest requital of the heart. 





TO A POPULAR SINGER. 





Griginal. 





I kxow thou art most beautiful — thy fuil and brilliant eyes, 
Are bright as dew drops on a flower when morn comes up the skies; 
1 know the rose leaves on thy cheek are very bright and fair, 
And coral hues are on thy lips and sunbeams in thy hair ; 

And thy face is Pleasure’s mirror, where mirth’s unsullied beams 
Are eloquently flashing up—realities of dreams! 


I know thy form is faultless — that an angel, though divine, 

Might envy on its throne of love that fairy shape of thine ; 

I know how in the mazy dance thy feet will tremble by, 

As lightly as the steps of Day on morning’s silver sky ; 

I know pure Joy is in thy path, and like Elysian isles, 

Thou art blessing all around thee with the sunlight of thy smiles. 


I know how thou art worshipped — yes, worshipped by the throng 
Who hover round thy joyous way, bewildered by thy song; 

I know the tide of flattery as a swelling river flows 

That thou art standing like a sun amid a world of beaux! 

And every heart is bowed to thee, as bow the pagans down 


When first their own bright worshipp’d sun cames o’er the moun- 


tain’s erown. 


But I worship not thy beauty nor thy symmetry of form, — 
Though thou ’rt as a ray of sunshine above Life’s sea of storm, 
But I have bowed before the shrine young Love hath reared for thee, 
Where Pleasure waiteth for thy call upon a bended knee, 

Till I was chained beneath the spell thy song had conjured up, 

As bees within a closing flower are prisoned in its cup ! 


Oh thy sweet voice is like the song of some young Eden-bird, 
Which for the first time feels its wing in Heaven’s own sunshine 
stirred ; 

And thy clear notes are dulcet ones and gentle as the breeze 

That wanders with the golden waves upon the sunset seas, 

And thou hast power, thou gifted one, to stir the feelings all, 

And at thy voice the passions rouse, as at a Trumpet-call ! 


A glorious gift is thine, fair girl, a glorious gift is thine, 
Thou chainest up the spirits will, as with a power divine ; 
The softer feelings bow before the magic of thy art, 
And sternest ones will own thy tones go thrilling through the heart ; 
And thy memory in the breasts of those who bow to thy control 
Is living like a song of joy imprisoned in the soul! 
“mM 





FROM A LOVER, WITH HIS MINIATURE 


AS A NEW-YEAR’S GIFT. 





Original. 





BY MRS. L. H. SIGOUBNEY. 

Icome I come, with the opening year, 

With the changeless glance of affection dear, 

With the smile that beamed when thy step was nigh ; 
Thou wilt wonder, perchance, that the speaking eye 
And the glowing lip should be mute to thee, — 

When shall the hour of our meeting be? 


Cherish me, sweetest, — for deep in my breast, 
Is a love that can charm thy woes to rest, 

That will tireless watch o’er thine hour of pain, 
And exult when thy brow is serene again, — 
Earth hath too narrow a limit given 

For its perfect rest. May it bloom in Heuren. 


WRITTEN IN THE ALBUM OF AN UNKNOWN LADY. 





Original. 





i have no claim to friendship, 
No title to thy thought, — 
For I never saw thee, lady, 
Nor have dreams thy mnage brought ; 
But one who oft has seen thee, 
And who loves thee I declare, 
Has drawn thy picture for me, 
And no wonder it was fair! 


With his pencil steeped in fancy, 
He hath painted thee as bright, 
As some sky-descending angel, 
Upon its cloud of light; 
And hath robed thee out in beauty 
Like a painter’s worshipped form; 
And as pure as is a Star-ray 
Through the bright’ning sky of morn. 


He has told me of the rose leaves, 
On thy cheeks unsullied pearl ; 
He has told me of the sunbeams, 
That are tangled in each curl; 
He has told me how the fragrance, 
Of thy lips would drive me mad, 
But I’m bold enough to taste it, — 
If that fragrance could be had. 


He has told me how thy presence, 
Would eclipse a poet’s dreains ; 
That thy voice was low and musical, 
Like the song of summer streams; 
That thy eyes were as twin diamonds, 
And their glances would but kill, 
But if ‘tis but self destruction, 
I should like to see thei still 


Where another’s vows are spoken, 
And another’s love has burned, 
Where those vows remain unbroken, 
And that love has been returned, 
Where those vows were deep and ardent, 
And that love is very strong, — 
For me to think of loving, 
Would most certainly be wrong. 


And so I have rejected, 
Every thought of love that came, 

Though the sparks were thick and frequent, 
And would easy make a flame: 

And I smother every passion, 
That may not become a man, 

And resign thee to another, 








' As contented as I can. 
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Masor Jack DownincG, ETC.— At certain periods of time, the 
ininds of individuals and the great public, seem prepared to receive 
an impression of one kind or other, and there is sometimes a mas- 
ter-spirit, so eagle eyed as to perceive the precise moment at which 
it would be unfailingly and indelibly executed. There are also pe- 
riods of time when, by some happy fortune, a mind conceives a 
mode of expressing its thoughts in a new or striking manner, or 
determines so to conduct as to attract the attention of a nation or 
the world. Itis not expectant of success, because it possesses — 
as in great minds — prescience sufficient to make it strongly assured. 
It relies more — nay, entirely, upon guess-work and good fortune ; 
and it is sometimes the case that an extended reputation attends the 
creator of a novelty — totally unexpected by himself. 

Such to us, seems the distinction, between the means which ope- 
rate for the acquirement of reputation, in a common, and in a mas 
ter-mind; such, are the circumstances which induce the publie 
oftentimes, to esteem a great and an ordinary mind, equal in value ; 
and, for this reason is it, in part, that men of real genius are neg- 
lected, unnamed and forgotten, while men of inoderate talent and 
consummate impudence are encouraged and supported. 

The popularity of Major Jack Downing’s letters was, probably, 
unexpected when the courageous author first seized his goose-quill. 
He might have supposed that they would be; but he had no data to 
justify the supposition. If he had any notion of the popularity 
they were about to obtain, he would have taken means to keep 
back some of the many counterfeits, which he might have known, 
would have appeared. Imitations— what blessings to subscribers 
and readers of newspapers ! — would have been fewer ; and foolish 
reputation-seekers would not have been endeavoring to palm off 
their letters as those from the pen of the veritable Major. 

But that upon which we wish to remark more particularly, is the 
building up of reputations on a naine which has been popular. We 
think this business as iniserable and despicable, as it is common 
and insulting. Because we have been so kind or so charitable, as to 
look upon avything with favor — shall we be pest-plagued by what- 











} ever a man pleases to thrust in our faces? Cannot we be amused 
with the comical phrases of Jack Downing — or, to use the military 
phrase, the Major, without having a dozen or twenty other Majors 
pop in upon us with their claims? And must we, because we have 
liked the Major’s company once or twice, have him ever at our 
elbows ? 

We could not but feel pleased when we read of the death of the 
veritable Jack, with his last dying speech and letter to the ‘Gineral,’ 
not because we have not laughed at his witticism, and been amused 
with his prophecies, but because we shall now see no more ‘Let- 
ters from Jack Downing,’ but such as can be at once detected by 
the public as of spurious origin, andthe sickly stuff which has been 
palmed off upon the community as the true work of the Major, will 
receive the contempt it merits, and be suffered to pass quietly into 
oblivion ; and then, perhaps, some lucky writer may seize a favora- 
ble moment, and put something else forth, which shall succeed in 
again cheating the public of a popularity their works do not de- 
serve. 





THE PartHENon. — This is the title of a periodical published at 
Schenectady, N. Y. by the undergraduates of Union College, and 
has already an extended reputation which it well merits. The No- 
vember number has just reached us. We have not yet had tiie to 
read it leisurely, but from hastily scanning its contents we should 
think it was improving with its age. It is decidedly the best College 
publication in the country, and we shall cheerfully do all in our 
power to promote its interests and increase its circulation. We 
shall endeavor to comply with the Editor’s request in our next 
number. 





To Correspondents, 
The verses To the Memory of 
are more creditable to the author’s heart, than to his powers of ver- 
sification. We think that such kind of verses, generally, will re- 
ceive sufficient attention in the circles which are immediately inter- 
ested ; and, therefore, that publicity is of little consequence. How- 
ever, we would willingly admit them, acere they harmonious struc- 
tures. 
Our correspondent J. can versify well, as the two stanzas below 
plainly indicate : 





, received a week or two since, 


Sweet Robert Burns! ay, truly sweet art thou, 
The bard whom Scotland raises as a light, 

To whom all nations deign with joy to bow, 
And own the bard with native genius bright; 

To whom all hearts their true allegiance vow, 





And glow with rapture when within thy sight ! 
j Oh! Robert Burns! no other words can sever 
| Thine, which have been loved, and wili be loved forever. 


Who that.can read, loves not each simple strain ? 
Who that can feel, does not with rapture thrill? 
Who that has read thee, reads thee not again 3 
Who that ‘has felt — has telt unto his fill 2 
Who that has loved thee, has not hid each strain ? 
Who that has known thee, will not know thee still? 
No one! no soul forgets, when thou hast taught her 
| Those strains — thine ‘ Evan’s Banks’ and Atton Water !? 
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‘If there isa point on which women are especially 
sensitive, it is in their jealousy of the influence of other 
persons over the mind of those they love. This jealousy 
they themselves attribute to wounded affection, while 
the ill-natured set it down to the effects of wounded van- 
ity. Something of both feelings, may perhaps, unite in 
producing it; but we are loth to search too profound- 
ly into causes whose effect are at least flattering to || 
the sterner sex, though they may not always be agreea- |, 
ble. The most painful and humiliating epoch in the 
life of a woman is, when she has discovered that he on | 
whom she has anchored her hopes of happiness is defi- |, 

! 





cient in intellect, and yet has too much pride or too little | 
love to supply the deficiency of attending to her coun- | 
sels. A woman of merely ordinary understanding, ac- | 
tuated by a strong affection, acquires wisdom by suffer- |, 
ings; and, short sighted as she might be for herself, be- | 
comes prescient for him she loves and would save, and 1 
whose destruction ingulphs all her hopes.’— The Repeal- 
ers, by Lady Blessington. | 





Sickness. — There is something insickness that breaks ! 


sorts of excellence—that of the class, and that of the | 


species, as it were ; or a collective and a separate beauty 


atthe sametime. In short, they resemble a quiver full | 
| of arrows —or a bundle of rods. Aimed together, their | 
| force is prodigious ; while every separate portion, which 

_goes to make up the whole, has an individual precision, | 


a pith and a point —a sharpness and a power, which, as 
well as the amount of force in the aggregate, we in vain 


look for, at least to the same degree, in any other writer. | 





Love, poetry, and romance, are, after all, the truest 
guides in the road to fame. Who knows half so much 


‘about Charlemagne as the whole world does about Aber- |, 


lard; and was there ever an empress whose name was 
as widely known as that of the mistress of the lover- 


| monk 2 





A woman may be better assured of her beauty by ex- 
periencing the envy of her sex, than by looking into her 
own mirror; and of the superiority of her mind by the 
misconstructions put upon those actions where that is ex- 


hibited, than from the compliments of the admirers ei- || 


ther of these secure her. 





A TALE-BEARER is a physical curiosity. His corporeal 


down the pride of manhood; that softens the heart, and | organization, not less than his mental structure, must be 


brings it back to the feelings of infancy. Who that has | different from Zeno’s pupil, who had two ears and but one 
languished, even in advanced life, in sickness and des- || mouth. He is an animated sieve—a walking funnel— 
pondency; who that has pined on a weary bed in the || a canal of communication; but, unlike that sometimes 
neglect and loneliness of a foreign land, but has thought || useful medium, he is never either sluggish or stagnant. |) 
But, like water which occasionally is so, he generates |) phered—whether by the Royal Commission at the Studj 
i miasma, and propogates disease. He is as pestiferous |, Museum at Naples, or by M. Angelo Maio, at the Am- 
ness? Oh! there is an enduring tenderness in the love |} as a fen in the dog days, or a tallow-melter’s on a Mon- 
of a mother to a son, that transcends all other affections | day. Ifsimplicity enter him, it comes out compound; if |, 


on the mother ‘that looked on his childhood,’ that | 
smoothed his pillow and adminisiered to his helpless- | 


| 


| 





put the infidel to shame, and prove to him the absurdity 
of his blind doctrine of chance. 





Tue sun sinks—and the earth closes her great eye, 
like that of a dying god. Then smoke the hills like al- 
tars; out of every wood ascends a chorus; the veils of 
day, the shadows, float around the enkindled, traaspa- 
rent tree-tops, and fall upon the gay, gem-like flowers. 
And the burnished gold of the west throws back a dead 
'| gold on the east, and tinges with rosy light the hovering 
| breast of the tremulous lark —the evening belbof nature. 
| — Jean Paul. 





Some one — D’Israeli, I think — remarks, that readers 
must come prepared for the book they sit down to peruse, 
just as men require to be hungry before they can relish 
ameal. But this is no more than to say that you must 
have an inclination to read. Hunger simply craves 
for food. Its taste—the result of cultivation, in short, 
which prompts the desire for particular viands or for 
select books. 





Dr. Drake, in his Literary Hours, gives a list of all 
the works of the ancients which have been destroyed. 
| Among Latin writers, we need scarcely regret any of 
these but the hundred and five books of Livy, the Ora- 
| tions of Cicero, and the comedies of Terence. Among 
_Greek authors, however, the ravages have been more 
extensive. Yet from the character of the fragments 
which have from time to time been discovered and decy- 





| brosian Library at Milan, or in the Vatican at Rome — 
| Whither he has now removed —it seems extremely 


of the heart. Itis neither to be chilled by selfishness, || purity, a drug or a puddle. He isan echo which hears — | doubtful whether the loss sustained by the moderns is 
nor daunted by danger, nor weakened by worthlessness, || and doubles, — and a whispering gallery; for if you ad- || worth the amount of lamentation lavished upon it. 


nor stifled by ingratitude. She will sacrifice every com- \ dress him in secret, in the market-place he will tell that | 


fort to his convenience; she will surrender every pleas- 
ure to his enjoyment, she will glory in his frame, and 
exult in his prosperity: —and, if misfortune overtake 
him, he will be dearer to her from misfortune; and if 
disgrace settle upon his name, she will still love and 
cherish him in spite of his disgrace ; and if all the world 
besides cast him off, she will be all the world to him. 





Tuere isa peculiarity in those passages which we 
find in collections having the title of ‘The Beauties of 
Shakspeare,’ which I am not aware, has ever been suf- 
ficiently noticed. They almost invariably exhibit two 





you did so. 





|summer sunset! Strange, too, that it is only the face 





? 
the human face, that is capable of blushing! The hand 
or the foot does not turn red with modesty or shame, any 
| more than the glove or the sock which covers it. It is 
| the face tha! is the heaven of the soul! There, may he 

traced the intellectual phenomena, with a confidence 





Noruine at the same moment so directly appeals to 
intellect and sentiment as Music. Poetry and oratory 


A siuso. — What a mysterious thing is a blush! that || only address these with the same, or perhaps superior 
a single word, a look, or a thought, should send that in- || force. But they turn to them in succession. Music 
imitable carnation over the cheek, like the soft tints of a || takes possession of them both in the same instant — and 


| by storm. 





Musica composers have one advantage over authors 
— their beauties can neither be injured by time nor im- 
paired by bad translators. 








Tue most of recluse Authors are like asparagus — 


‘amounting to moral certainty. A single blush should || their head is the only thing valuable about them. 
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